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During the summer just past, a common insult and the com- 
mon danger of a great calamity, have forced upon the nations of 
European civilization the recognition of their solidarity of inter- 
est as towards Asia, in so far, that is, as she adheres to her im- 
memorial conservatism, antagonistic to the standards of conduct 
which we have reached, through an age-long process which is still 
in continuance. 

While, however, the urgency of the present conditions in China,* 
in which all the great European nations, with ourselves and 
Japan, have an equal concern, is evident, and constrains the 
action of the Powers to a common end, if not to concerted action, 
it is clear enough that only on the surface can there seem to be 
any departure, other than temporarj r , from the policy heretofore 
pursued by each State. In substantial, determinative conditions 
there has been no change. The outrage of Pekin and the tragedy 
of the Christian missionaries in China are merely a startling illus- 

♦These words were first WTitten in early August; but they are allowed to stand 
as pertinent to the general scope of the paper. 
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tration of the possibilities which have all along been known to lurk 
under the surface; the more certainly because, as a rule, the Ori- 
ental, whether nation or individual, does not change. What has 
happened this year is just as likely, unless, fear exercise its con- 
straining force, to recur in the East now as it was a thousand 
years ago, because the East does not progress. 

Despite recent events in China, therefore, and the consequent 
momentary effect upon national action, there is no necessary 
change in the considerations which control national policies; be- 
cause these rest, primarily even, upon permanent conditions, 
chiefly external to China, and commensurate in extent with the 
compass of the globe from East to West. For a moment, a com- 
mon wrong and a common danger have imposed upon the honor 
of nations the obligation of loyal, concerted action to avenge — not 
to revenge — the crime, and to exact surety for the future against 
its recurrence; and for such surety nothing equals condign pun- 
ishment for the past, — a lively sense, through experience, of dis- 
favors to come in ease of repeated offence. While such action is 
being taken, it becomes the nations — as it would honorable gentle- 
men or good citizens — to sink political differences in mutual con- 
sideration, to cease from the competition of interests, until the 
common object demanded by the exigency of the moment has 
been accomplished by the enforcement of just retribution. But 
when this shall have been done, it will no longer be incumbent 
upon them to shut their eyes to facts and conditions which have 
not ceased to exist, and have only been temporarily superseded by 
circumstances of more immediate concern. It may be profitable, 
however, not to dismiss the recent past from consideration before 
first observing that it has taught forcibly that mutual rivalry, — 
conflict of interest, — though a part of the truth, is but a part ; as 
towards Asia in its present conditions Europe has learned that it 
has a community of interest, as well as a divergence. That com- 
munity of interest may be defined as the need of bringing the 
Asian peoples within the compass of the family of Christian 
states; not by fetters and bands imposed from without, but by 
regeneration promoted from within. This principle, in intellect- 
ual appreciation and in practical observance, is perfectly compat- 
ible with the diligent safeguarding of individual national inter- 
est by precautions of whatsoever kind. It looks and works to- 
wards a far distant future, in which it sees a goal, directive of a 
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general course which, meanwhile, has to be continually accommo- 
dated to the exigencies of the passing day. 

It is not too much to claim that the Government of the United 
States, representing the national sovereignty which by our system 
rests in the great community of individual citizens, has not only 
recognized, but has in its recent definition of its attitude formu- 
lated, in express terms, both of these complementary and super- 
ficially contradictory ideas; the obligation of asserting our own 
rights and protecting our own interests against all comers, and, 
coincidently therewith, of respecting, not only the Government 
of China, but the national individuality. It is perfectly consistent 
with this view of duty to assist both government and people to 
renew and confirm the national life; not by fussy interference on 
our part, but by generous sympathy, supplemented only as far as 
necessary by active support. And this declaration of our govern- 
ment is the more significant, because, while unquestionably elicit- 
ed by recent occurrences, it expresses as its main motive a purpose 
of non-interference, guaranteed by the general assent of our peo- 
ple through a long period of past years ; to which it adds, by way 
of qualification, definitions of new duties and policies consequent 
upon novel conditions which have recently arisen. Herein is 
found combined, in close approach at least to a due proportion, 
both the idealism of rational statesmanship, which looks over and 
beyond the passing hour, joined to the practical capacity that 
adapts itself readily to the exigencies of the moment; modifying 
its action by them, as a seaman puts the helm down and goes 
about when an uncharted shoal appears ahead, resuming his course 
when he again sees the water clear in the direction he means to 
follow. 

But while all this is true, and of most encouraging omen for 
the future in that it witnesses to the sagacity of our leadership 
in the past, it behooves us of the mass, who ultimately confirm 
or reject, and who therefore control, the action of those in author- 
ity, to look particularly to the coincidence and sequence of events 
during the few momentous years just gone by, in order that, by 
studying the signs of the times, we may understand at once the 
opportunities they extend and the consequent obligations they im- 
pose. This we owe, not to ourselves only, but to posterity, to 
which we hold the relation of a trustee to a ward. Our leaders, 
when a call for action comes, cannot outstrip by very much the 
recognized wishes of the people ; and, if these are to keep abreast 
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of conditions, they must be at pains, not merely to comprehend 
them as they are, but to view them together, and to estimate ten- 
dency by indications. There is a double process : the observation 
of facts and the rational deductions from them, — the data, and the 
practical conclusions drawn, which fix the broad general lines of 
national determination. These established, and the support of the 
nation thus settled, details and daily management may be left to 
the government, strong before the world in the ascertained back- 
ing of its followers. The populace, which all we in the mass are, is 
often accused of fickleness; it is so, however, not from inherent 
instability, but because, where ignorance exists, conditions easily 
assume different appearances, and moods waver with the fleeting 
impressions thus produced. The remedy for this is solid under- 
standing, obtained by mental toil. 

What are the facts, summarily outlined ? In the general prog- 
ress of events it has come to pass, in this closing year of a cen- 
tury, that the commerce of the world, — which implies as a main 
incident the utilization of the Sea, the chief medium of commerce, 
— has become the prize for which all the great states of the world 
are in competition. Some possibly do not expect ever to be lead- 
ers, but all either wish a greater share than they now have, or at 
the least to preserve their present proportion. This includes not 
only the power to produce, — chiefly an internal question, — but the 
power to exchange freely throughout as large a section of the 
world's population as can be reached. In this competition the 
most of states are, as a matter of policy, unwilling to trust en- 
tirely to the operation of what we may call, not quite accurately, 
"natural forces." The race as hitherto run, or the particular con- 
ditions of the more favored nations, — the United States for ex- 
ample, so richly dowered with the raw material of wealth, and 
with energy to use it, — have resulted in giving some a start which 
puts the remainder at a disadvantage, if the issue is left to purely 
commercial causes; to superiority in quantity or quality of pro- 
duction, for instance, or to greater ability of management, either 
in intelligence or economy. Issues determined in this manner 
are more solid, but they require longer time than impatience 
wishes to concede; hence the desire to hasten prosperity by ex- 
tending territorial control, and reserving to one's self commercial 
preferences in the regions mastered. This result may be reached 
either by direct annexation or by preponderant political influence. 
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Both these mean, ultimately, physical force, exerted or potential ; 
and this generates opposing force, averse from allowing its own 
people to be deprived by such means. Thus competition becomes 
conflict, the instrument of which is not commercial emulation 
but military power — on land or on sea. 

In Europe and America, territorial occupancy is now polit- 
ically fixed and guaranteed, so far as broad lines are concerned. 
x\ny changes of boundaries now possible, if effected, would pro- 
duce no material result in universal commercial conditions. Aus- 
tralasia also is occupied, and the political dependence of the 
islands of the sea has been determined by arrangements between 
civilized states, more or less artificial, but internationally final. 
The huge continent of Africa, with exceptions small and inconse- 
quential relatively to its area, is in the same condition. Its com- 
mercial relations, therefore, will be prescribed by states whose 
established right to do so will not be contested. Moreover, in the 
regard of Commerce, the fewness and backwardness of its inhab- 
itants as yet make Africa a field of minor importance. 

There remains, therefore, Asia. In the north and south of that 
great continent, also, we find political control fairly settled in the 
bands of European powers; the principal holders being Great 
Britain and Eussia. Between the two, however, there is a broad 
belt, loosely defined by parallels 30 deg. and 40 deg. north lati- 
tude, in which commercial possibilities are very great, owing to 
natural resources and numbers of population; while political ten- 
ure, despite long prescription, is uncertain through political inca- 
pacity or racial disorder. Upon these districts, as is notorious, 
the ambitions or apprehensions of foreign states are fixed; for in 
their possibilities of development and the uncertainty of their 
future is necessarily involved the welfare of other peoples, bor- 
dering upon them or dealing with them. 

Russia and Great Britain, the principal holders, represent also 
the chief elements in opposition. They are not, however, the 
only states concerned; although it is worth noting by Americans 
that the Russian Minister to Pekin in May last, just before re- 
cent troubles reached their climax, said to the British representa- 
tive there, "that there were only two countries with serious inter- 
ests in China — England and Russia." * 

♦My italics. The quotation is from "The Times" of July 30th, but is 
taken there from a Parliamentary paper, "China, No. 3, 1900." 
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These two states do, however, in their policy, and in the nature 
of their power, represent the chief natural opposing forces, which 
essentially are that of the land and that of the sea. The other 
great nations of Europe, together with the United States and 
Japan, being exterior to the continent, are thrown necessarily 
upon sea-power, so far as military strength in the further East is 
concerned. This ranges them, therefore, alongside of Great Brit- 
ain in general purpose; though by no means consequently in joint 
action, much less in formal alliance. Being locally deficient in 
land power, the desire of all such states must be to effect their 
commercial aims, not by forcing China, but by developing in her 
the sense of mutual advantage, of which commerce and its gains, 
though not the worthiest or most benignant result, are the most 
convincing expression. In its train we may hope will follow those 
moral and spiritual ideas, which outweigh material well-being in 
the thought of those who believe that man does not live by bread 
only, and in which alone can surely be found the happy renewal of 
Asia. 

So far, then, as there may be contest for pre-eminence in Asia, 
and specifically in China, the states concerned — except Eussia, 
and possibly France, because of her alliance with Bussia — are 
driven perforce to throw themselves chiefly upon sea-power, in 
the broadest sense of the word. The great field for the successful 
exercise of this force is the course and valley of the Yangtse 
Kiang, for reasons easily evident. The stream penetrates far 
inland, and through a controlling part of its course is accessible 
directly from the sea by very large vessels. The valley, in its 
broadest comprehension, depends upon the river for its readiest 
intercourse with the outside world, and it intervenes geograph- 
ically between northern and southern China, whether for distri- 
bution of merchandise or for operations of war. Influence estab- 
lished there possesses consequently the advantages of the "interior 
position," and, through the river, of open and constant communi- 
cation with its base, the sea. Preponderant commercial import- 
ance, and a climate comparatively moderate, reinforce the advan- 
tages resultant upon the other conditions, and the whole consti- 
tutes this central, east and west, section of the Empire by far 
the most considerable of all in political possibilities. For these 
reasons, the outer world can most readily and beneficiallv act 
upon China in this quarter, and China herself can hence distrib- 
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ute the benefits she receives more widely and evenly throughoxit 
her area. Seed sown here will yield an hundred fold, in contrast 
to thirty fold elsewhere. 

The expansion of commerce, and the benefit resulting there- 
from, are, however, only part of the objects that necessitate Euro- 
pean pressure upon the China of our day. The close approach 
and contact of Eastern and Western civilization, and the result- 
ant mutual effects, are matters which can no longer be disre- 
garded or postponed by any arguments derived from the pro- 
priety of non-interference, or from the conventional rights of a 
so-called independent state to regulate its own internal affairs. 
They have ceased to be its own in the sense of Chinese isolation. 
Contact and interaction have begun; the process can neither be 
turned back nor arrested. All that can profitably be attempted 
is to direct it, by so shaping conditions that the higher elements 
of either civilization can act as freely as do the stronger and 
lower, though perfectly proper, motives of pecuniary profit. As 
the nations have insisted that we shall be allowed to sell and to 
buy, without pretending that the Chinese subject should be com- 
pelled to trade with us, leaving his personal action free to the 
motives of gain that operate with mankind; so they will have to 
insist that currency be permitted to our ideas, liberty to exchange 
thought in Chinese territory with the individual Chinaman, 
though equally without any compulsion resting upon him to lis- 
ten even, much less to embrace. There is no tenable argument 
against the latter demand that does not equally hold against the 
former. On the contrary, if the advantage to us is great of a 
China open to commerce, the danger to us and to her is infinitely 
greater of a China enriched and strengthened by the material ad- 
vantages we have to offer, but uncontrolled in the use of them by 
any clear understanding, much less any full acceptance, of the 
mental and moral forces which have generated, and which in 
large measure govern, our political and social action. Our fail- 
ure perfectly to realize in practice our own principles in such mat- 
ters neither invalidates the merit of the principles, nor negatives 
the fact that we do derive benefit even from imperfect conformity 
to them. We get less good, doubtless, than we should, and 
could, but for our dereliction from our standards ; but the appeal 
can confidently be made to history that those faithful to the ideas 
have been the leaven that has worked effectually so far. 
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It would appear, then, that the principal objects to be kept in 
view by us in dealing with the Chinese question are, (1.) Preven- 
tion of preponderant political control by any one external state, 
or group of states; and, (2.) Insistence upon the open door, in a 
broader sense than that in which the phrase is commonly used; 
that is, the door should be open not only for commerce, but also 
for the entrance of European thought and its teachers in its va- 
rious branches, when they seek admission voluntarily, and not as 
agents of a foreign government. Not only is the influence of the 
thinker superior in true value to the mere gain of commerce, but 
also there is actual danger to the European family of nations 
from the development of China in an organized strength from 
which has been excluded the corrective and elevating element of 
the higher ideals, which in Europe have made good their control- 
ling influence over mere physical might. Eationally, from this 
point of view, there is much that is absurd in the outcry raised 
against missionary effort, as a thing incompatible with peaceful 
development and progress. Christianity and Christian teaching 
are just as really factors, in the mental and moral equipment of 
European civilization, as any of the philosophical or scientific 
processes that have gone to build up the general result. Opinions 
differ as to the character and degree of the influence of Chris- 
tianity, in estimates qualitative and quantitative, but the fact of 
influence cannot be denied. Prom the purely political standpoint, 
Christian thought and teaching have just the same right — no less, 
if no more — to admission in China as any other form of Euro- 
pean activity, commercial or intellectual. Nor is the fact that 
offence is taken by classes of Chinamen a valid argument for its 
exclusion. The building of a railroad is not a distinctively Chris- 
tian act, but it offends large numbers of Chinese, who are com- 
pelled to acquiesce if their government consent; whereas the con- 
sent of the Chinese government to missionary effort will compel 
no Chinaman to listen to a Christian teacher. Every step for- 
ward in the march that has opened China to trade has been gained 
by pressure; the most important have been the result of actual 
war. Commerce has won its way by violence, actual or feared; 
thought, both secular and Christian, asks only freedom of speech. 

Conceding the critical importance of the present moment in 
the history of the world, admitting that movements intellectual 
and political, long in progress, are now reaching a turning point 
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determinative of great future issues, it is essential to the United 
States that her individual citizens should seriously consider, and 
within themselves settle, the part the country ought to play, and 
the preparation necessary to that part. There is the preparation 
of purpose, and there is the preparation of power. Preparation 
of purpose is a mental and moral process, resulting in conviction 
as to right and wrong, followed by the conscious adoption of a 
course of action, — the formation of a policy, — general in outline 
but definite in object. Preparation of power is a material act, 
and consists of two correlative elements, viz: (1.) Provision of 
force, to the extent needed; and (2.) Curtailment of obligation, 
of responsibility, actual or contingent, present or promissory, in 
direction and in amount, beyond that which is demanded by the 
clear necessities of the political conditions. In short, economy of 
exertion, because it husbands strength, is the correlative of the 
process of development, which creates or augments strength. 

Our policy and our power, therefore, are the two leading lines 
upon which consideration and reflection must concentrate their 
energy. As towards China herself, the recent astounding events 
have drawn from our government a declaration of purpose and of 
principles, which may fairly be said to represent a policy realized 
in our past action, and to affirm it for the present and future. 
Our people have not now to evolve a policy, but to decide whether 
that of the past justifies itself to their conscience, and embodies 
their purposes of the present. This still existent policy may, I 
apprehend, fairly be stated to be the determination to have equal 
commercial privileges, and withal to respect to the utmost the in- 
tegrity of Chinese territory and the individuality of the Chinese 
character, in shaping its own government and polity. We do not 
meddle with their national affairs until they become internation- 
ally unendurable. 

But, in the very enunciation of this policy, we are confronted 
by the fact that it is diverse from that of some other states, as 
shown by their acts in special instances and plausibly to be in- 
ferred from their general course and obvious tendency. Such 
divergence is not always necessarily a cause for alarm, but it is 
for watchfulness; and it must be taken into account in deciding 
upon the preparation we need, and the free-handedness to be main- 
tained in external relations of lesser importance. Needless ex- 
ternal preoccupations might greatly embarrass us, in case diver- 
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genee from our policy should develop into opposition to our in- 
terests, or to those of civilization in general. 

Briefly, we cannot be sure of the commercial advantages known 
as the "open door," unless we are prepared to do our share in hold- 
ing it open. We cannot count upon respect for the territory of 
China unless we are ready to throw not only our moral influence 
but, if necessity arise, our physical weight into the conflict, to re- 
sist an expropriation, the result of which might be to exclude our 
commerce and neutralize our influence. Our influence, we believe 
■ — and we have a right to believe — is for good ; it is the influence of 
a nation which respects the right of peoples to shape their own 
destinies, pushing even to exaggeration its belief in their ability 
to do so. But it is vain to hope for national influence in China, 
unless representative Chinese recognize, not only our integrity of 
purpose toward themselves, but our evident ability and intention 
to support them, against demands which overpass reasonable 
limits, having regard not to our own immediate interests only, but 
to the general interest of the world, from which we cannot dis- 
sociate ourselves in this matter without ultimate national injury. 
Such limits may not be capable of precise definition, before an oc- 
casion arises ; but that a general principle, satisfactory as a guide 
in our own general action, and for general understanding by 
others, can be affirmed, is evidenced by the clear tenor of the 
recent declaration of our government communicated to foreign 
capitals. 

The part offered to us is great, the urgency is immediate, and 
the preparation made for us, rather than by us, in the unwilling 
acquisition of the Philippines, is so obvious as to embolden even 
the least presumptuous to see in it the hand of Providence. Our 
highest authority, while rebuking rash judgment, rebukes also 
with at least equal severity the failure to read the signs of the 
times. This, therefore, we must seek to do. Our decision is mo- 
mentous, in view of the possibilities involved in acceptance or in 
refusal, and of the wide range of interests and duties to be con- 
sidered and co-ordinated in counting the cost of either course. 
Decision is the preparation of purpose ; the cost embraces both the 
preparation of power and all that is involved in its future exer- 
tion, as far as we can foresee. And in order to our due running 
of the race before us, to the full exhibition of strength at decisive 
points, it is necessary to lay aside every unnecessary weight, to 
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put away from ourselves, even at some sacrifice, cherished pre- 
possessions, long standing prejudices, which, if retained, would 
futilely disseminate our force. What One has called the "single 
eye," and Napoleon phrased as "exclusiveness of purpose," is a 
necessary condition of effective action. 

Assuming our resolution to maintain our commercial rights 
and to exert influence in China, by encouraging and supporting 
native action, though not by any assumption of authority or ac- 
quisition of territory, the valley of the Yangtse is clearly indicated 
as the central scene of our general interest, however we may be 
momentarily diverted, as by the recent occurrences in Pekin, to 
action different in character and direction from our fixed, usual 
policy. The open door, both for commerce and for intellectual 
interaction, should be our aim everywhere in China; but it can 
most easily be compassed in this middle region, and there find the 
surest foundation for impression upon other parts, because there 
sea power can most solidly establish itself. The very fact that 
sea-going steamers can go as far as Hankow, 600 miles from the 
sea, and thence take cargoes, without shifting bulk, to any great 
port of the world, shows without further insistence that this valley 
is the decisive field where commerce, the energizer of material 
civilization, can work to greatest advantage, and also can most 
certainly receive the support of the military arm of sea-power, 
which, where force enters into world politics, is the main reliance 
of the Teutonic peoples. It must also, for some time to come, 
be the main reliance of the Chinese people in resistance to foreign 
domination, as distinguished from legitimate foreign influence. 

Our attention in the farther East thus localized, concentrated, 
for the very reason that effort seeking to cover a given area works 
more advantageously from a centre than by dispersion at points of 
a circumference, we shall find ourselves one of several Powers, 
rivals in interest, competitors, with the danger, incident to com- 
petition, of degenerating into antagonism. The fact does not 
call upon us to circumscribe our independence of action by formal 
alliance with one, or declared opposition to another Power; but 
it does demand that we rid our minds of the caricature of inde- 
pendence, which receives frequent expression in words, probably 
because it reflects a condition of our popular consciousness. 
Each man and each state is independent just so far as there is 
strength to go alone, and no farther. When this limit is reached, 
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if further steps must be made, co-operation must be accepted. In 
that case, the only certain foundation for harmony of action and 
continuance of relations is to be found in common interests and 
common habits of thought. Where the latter are traditional, 
striking their roots deep in the past, community of ideas and 
identity of action in matters of right and wrong become most 
probable. Of all the nations we shall meet in the Bast, Great 
Britain is the one with which we have by far the most in com- 
mon in the nature, not in the identity, of our interests there, and 
in our standards of law and justice. Co-operation, therefore, is 
indicated ; but it is a mistake to assume that co-operation, which 
act by act is voluntary, necessitates or implies abnegation of that 
moral responsibility, involved in freedom of choice at each mo- 
ment, in the retention and observance of which alone is real in- 
dependence of action preserved, and which a treaty — of alliance, 
or of arbitration, if unconditioned — may impair culpably, because 
it pledges the unknown future. Hereabouts lies the fallacy of 
much popular oratory on more than one subject. 

To assure the open door in its fullest sense, requires power in 
evidence, not merely localized in China itself, but asserted over 
the maritime lines of communication ; especially over the shortest. 
This inevitable extension of effort shows at once the necessity of 
co-operation among states, or division of labor, mutually, if tacitly, 
recognized. In the antagonism of policy between land-power and 
sea-power which now exists, no one nation of those dependent upon 
the latter is competent to develop and sustain the whole gigantic 
scheme. Narrowed down even to the decisive points, as all con- 
trol must be in politics as in war, the task overpasses the strength 
of any one state. 

In final analysis, the great lines of communication to the far- 
ther East are two, from Europe and from America. The former 
is by way of Suez, the latter by the Pacific; but the present dis- 
tribution of our national wealth, and its communications with our 
seaboard, require, and doubtless will insure, the opening of access 
for our Atlantic slope by way of the Central American Isthmus. 
In that case, the American line of communications to China may 
be correctly said to be by Nicaragua, or Panama, as that of Europe 
is by way of Suez ; and as the Mediterranean, Egypt, Asia Minor, 
the Red Sea and Aden, designate the points decisive of control 
by the one route, so do the Caribbean Sea and the continental sur- 
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roundings of the future canal, with Hawaii and the Philippines, 
fix those of the other, the importance of which to ourselves makes 
it our especial interest. 

That it should be our special interest, however, is not all. It 
is also our charge, from the standpoint of international relations, 
as well as from that of our duty to the present and future of our 
own country. I do not mean here to affirm an obligation of 
benevolence to other nations, strong enough to take care of them- 
selves. I mean, on the contrary, that because of great common 
interests — with Great Britain especially, though not solely — in 
the Pacific commerce of the future, and in the nature of the de- 
velopment of China, we need to receive and to give support, and 
we should be ashamed to receive more than we give, in proportion 
to our means and opportunities. 

Prom the conditions, we must be in effective naval force in the 
Pacific. We must, similarly, be in effective force on the Atlantic; 
not for the defence of our coasts primarily, or immediately, as is 
commonly thought — for in warfare, however in defence of right, 
the navy is not immediately an instrument of defence but of 
offence — but because the virtual predominance of our naval power 
in the Caribbean is essential to preserve the use of the Isthmian 
Canal to our commerce, and to give our navy quick access to the 
Pacific. 

We are confronted, in short, with the necessity of providing 
a weight that shall be decisive — or at least shall contribute largely 
to decisiveness — in both the Pacific and the Caribbean. It is 
obvious that, to be decisive, weight is not always necessarily a great 
weight, but depends upon the already existing relative conditions 
of the opposing scales. The conditions now, however, are not 
such that an inconsiderable naval force on our part can secure for 
us the consideration we naturally think due us in the councils of 
the world, nor discharge the obligations incumbent upon us as a 
member of the family of states, whose interests, often conflicting, 
must be adjusted on a basis of righteousness, and so maintained by 
demonstration of power. Our calculations must also take into 
account the fact that, when the canal is in operation, our Pacific 
and Atlantic fleets can communicate for mutual support only by 
an artificial route, too easily interrupted. This loses us, in great 
measure, the military advantage of an "interior line," which a 
natural strait would give; the advantage by which a force cen- 
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trally situated operates effectually in two directions, reinforcing 
the situation in the one or the other direction, as needed. Thus, 
a navy of consideration at Malta can act toward Gibraltar or 
Suez; the way is open as far as the water is concerned, and the 
question, therefore, is one of force only ; whereas at Suez the power 
to act toward both India and the Mediterranean depends not upon 
military force alone, but upon the canal being open. Suez, how- 
ever, being on the natural level throughout, is much less easily 
susceptible of prolonged interruption than a canal dependent upon 
locks, as any Central American canal must be. 

As, therefore, for the exertion of our commercial and moral 
influence in the East, it is of pressing importance to bring our At- 
lantic slope into close communication by a canal at the Isthmus, — 
which will serve our material interests, moreover, in other ways, — 
so it is of equal importance that we assure the use of the canal, 
once there, by the solidity of our naval position in the Caribbean. 
But, as this is a military question, let there here be interposed the 
caution, than which none is more clearly written on the pages of 
military history, that substantial security does not mean absolute 
security. There is no such thing in war as absolute certainty; 
risk cannot be eliminated wholly from any military situation, 
whether of passive defence or of offensive action. I suppose it is 
much the same in all callings ; but, for war, certainly a reasonable 
preponderance of chances in one's favor is all that can be assured. 
Napoleon has asserted this in almost these very words in one of 
his pithy phrases. 

May we then dismiss the effort for probable security because we 
cannot have absolute? Do men do so in any circumstances? 
Certainly, not the successful men. Let us then consider what 
conditions, if realized, would give the best prospect of preserving 
to our use the Isthmian Canal. The first, without which all 
others are of no avail, is our own strength, demonstrated by a 
fleet available for immediate action there, of power great enough, 
not to overcome any naval force that might conceivably be brought 
against us, for that would be beyond our means, but to make it 
evidently inexpedient, politically, for the greatest navy to contest 
our predominance in the Caribbean. This insures us, by a single 
military provision, a primacy of consideration, which will result 
in the prevalence of our policy and, in direct consequence of our 
policy so maintained, in the security of the canal ; which it should 
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be repeated is an essential element of our influence in the Pacific 
and in China. The provision of the fleet, however, is the first 
step, without which the others cannot follow. 

To pronounce definitely upon the amount of such force is 
either to utter a dogmatic personal opinion, or to enter upon a 
prolonged technical discussion unsuitable to this paper and oc- 
casion. To indicate its general character and its points of ap- 
plication is another matter; for quality, as distinct from quantity, 
rests upon general considerations, which, being at once few and 
obvious, may be readily summarized and, whether accepted or re- 
jected, readily understood. 

The Atlantic, north of the equator, is the ocean of that old 
community of European civilization upon which, from our point 
of view, the welfare of humanity rests. Interior to that com- 
munity, the boundaries of the great states are, in leading outline, 
so fixed and recognized that, whatever clashes may arise over ex- 
ternal interests, there is no probability of large changes of ter- 
ritorial possession and consequeut local political control. The 
Pacific is different; it is a new comer into broad world interests. 
As the Atlantic some four centuries ago, with the widening out- 
look that followed the discovery of America and of the Cape of 
Good Hope, succeeded to the central position once held by the 
Mediterranean, so now the last half century — it is scarcely more — 
has received in the course of events its discovery, its revelation, of 
conditions which already existed, indeed, as did America before 
Columbus, but which had been as yet unknown, because unap- 
preciated. And upon the discovery has followed the apprehension 
of what is to happen when the barriers are breaking down between 
two civilizations which stand upon such different levels — politi- 
cally, economically, socially, and in standards moral and intellect- 
ual — as do the West and the East. 

In estimating the issue, it is difficult to exaggerate the im- 
portance, as a factor, of that particular type of personal freedom, 
of aptitude for self-government, and of tenacious adherence to 
recognized law — by which alone freedom and self-government 
consist with orderly progress — that has been embodied in the race 
loosely called Anglo-Saxon. This type has proved its vitality and 
its worth by continuous existence and consistent development from 
the home of its origin, on the continental shores of the North Sea, 
throughout its abode in Great Britain, and in its subsequent trans- 
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plantation to the over-sea countries, which have now become the 
United States and the self-governing colonies of the British Em- 
pire. 

To the full expression of this political force, great alike in its 
nobility and in its vitality, the United States owes to mankind 
her due contribution; for in it is one of the greatest hopes — 
in our own national opinion the very greatest hope — of humanity 
And if to such contribution is essential the dismissal of old pre- 
possessions, the recognition of facts hitherto not understood, re- 
sulting in a co-operation which shall not sacrifice independence of 
conscience by pledges, whether of alliance or of arbitration, this 
price should be cheerfully paid ; as should be also that of any other 
exertion within our reasonable power to make. 

The sphere for our external exertion in this cause is clearly 
indicated as the Pacific and the East, incident to which is pre- 
dominance in the Caribbean by a navy of such size that, with 
Great Britain eliminated as a probable opponent — because of the 
radical changes in world conditions, and of the coincidence of 
our interests with hers in the great questions of the near future — 
and with her support indicated to the extent of the interests com- 
mon to her and to us, we need have no substantial reason to ap- 
prehend interference. The consideration here advanced bears so 
heavily upon the national advantage, in the matter not of security 
only, but of expense in needed preparation — if Great Britain 
should be considered as a probable enemy instead of a probable 
ally — that it becomes a matter of patriotic duty to every citizen 
to consider whether he does well to cherish old animosities; to 
reflect whether the period in which, historically, these prejudices 
have their rise is not now as wholly past as the voyage of Co- 
lumbus ; or whether, perchance, they are simply transplanted to our 
soil from Europe by a process — in that case most misnamed — of 
naturalization. That is no true naturalization which grafts upon 
our politics sentiments drawn from abroad and foreign to our 
interests or duties. 

In our calculations as to our necessary preparations under such 
conditions, it would not be presuming an unfair burden to Great 
Britain to reckon in part upon her supreme navy as a factor in 
a possible co-operation. It would be so only if we grudged our 
due proportion of a naval effort tending to the common advant- 
age. Community of interest in objects to be effected implies 
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mutual interest in each other's strength. To Great Britain the 
navy she maintains is indispensable to national safety — to the 
British Islands as such, and to the integrity of the widely dis- 
persed British Empire. Whatsoever relations to other states she 
may temporarily entertain, this she must always have; while, on 
the other hand, she is at no such need of internal development as 
still weighs heavily upon our national resources. We, on the con- 
trary, though imperatively needing interior improvements, have 
no cause to fear mortal injury by a blow to our external com- 
munications with the rest of the world. In this respect self-con- 
tained, we can, for mere internal safety and maintenance, depend 
upon ourselves, and we have no distant possessions vital to our 
simple existence, however useful they may be to our external de- 
velopment and influence. But in the great future of the world 
toward which our political conditions seem to call upon us to co- 
operate, for the good of both states and of the world at large, each 
is interested to see the other grow in strength. There need, there- 
fore, be no captiousness on the part of Great Britain, nor any 
mortification on our part, if the proportions of military navy which 
we could contribute to the common end be modest, compared to 
hers, and that we devote resources to a development of national 
internal vigor which will inure to the common strength. The two 
efforts would not be contradictory, but complementary. 

Our fleet must, however, be adequate, keeping in view the 
amount of support to which Great Britain would be limited by 
her own extensive responsibilities. It must be adequate, consider- 
ing those who might oppose us, whether in the East or in the 
Caribbean. It must be adequate, considering that, on account of 
our merely national interests, as represented by our two ocean 
coasts, we must be able to exert naval power in both the Pacific 
and the Atlantic; remembering always, also, that the future canal, 
while facilitating support between our fleets on either side, is 
nevertheless open to interruption by force or treachery. 

Insistence, however, should be laid upon one element of naval 
strength, which in mention is so usually omitted that it is reason- 
able to infer that it is most inadequately appreciated. We hear 
much of ships built, and of the mechanical results attained in 
them, as evidenced by speed, gun-power, armor, etc., but we hear 
rarely of our great deficiency in trained men to run these machines 
in their various forms — for a gun is a machine quite as really as 
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is the propelling power of a vessel. To meet this defect, which is 
not only actual but great, there is no resource but the main- 
tenance of a standing force — a standing navy — of enlisted men 
as well as of commissioned officers. A hundred years ago, when 
the engines were sails, and the guns simple tubes, the merchant 
seaman was already an engineer, and the gun handling was easily 
acquired; indeed, merchant ships also not infrequently carried 
cannon. There was, therefore, a large recruiting ground of ef- 
ficient men always at hand, though bitter experience showed how 
the commerce of the country could suffer from such heavy drafts 
upon its seamen. 

This resource no longer exists. A certain proportion of the 
engine-room force may possibly be drawn from the merchant ser- 
vice, but for the gun handling, upon which the fate of war de- 
pends, the deckhand of the merchant steamer is useless for in- 
telligent action ; he can do no more, at the most critical moment of 
opening hostilities, than pull and haul. It is a sound generaliza- 
tion to say that not more than one-third of a ship's company in 
war can safely be composed of such material. Therefore, to calcu- 
late the standing force of a navy, in peace and for war, the rule 
would be to estimate the fixed force, on a war footing, for each 
ship on the list, built or building. Two-thirds of the total ob- 
tained by adding these several results, would represent the size of 
the permanent body of men, the established personnel, of the fleet 
in peace. When war arises the other third may be sought outside. 

A. T. Mahast. 



